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INTRODUCTION 



T HE various chronicles, known under the col- 
lective title of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, are 
contained in seven manuscripts, which may thus be 
described : 

I — C. C. C. C. 173, known as the Parker MS. [ a ], 
is written in thirteen or fourteen distinct hands, with 
many interpolations in the earlier portion ofAhe 
text by the later scribes. From 892 tfa idof th^ 
entries are probably contemporary. r , . ' 

II — Cott. Otho, B xi [w]. This was cAce a fail* 
folio MS. of some 350 leaves; now it is reduced td 
a few charred fragments. For our knowledge of 
the text we are dependent on the edition which 
Wheloc printed in 1643 and 1644. 1 , 

III — Cott. Tib. A vi [b]. The wripng is all in 
one hand, which has been assignedAc the end of 
the tenth century. Many of the, finnals^ have no/ 
numbers affixed to them. ^ , 1 

IV — Cott. Tib. B i [c]. Several hands, probably 
all of the latter half of the eleventh century, are 
traceable. t / 

V — Cott. Tib. B iv [d]. Several hands of much 
the same date as MS. C. / r 

VI — Laud Misc. 636, known as the Laud MS. [e], 
transcribed at various dates from 1121 to 1154. 
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VII — Cott. Domitian A viii [f]. This MS. is 
mutilated. The bulk is all in one hand; but there 
are innumerable additions, interlinear and marginal, 
possibly by a different scribe. The writing has been 
assigned to the first part of the twelfth century. The 
interest of MS. F lies in the fact that entries are 
made both in Anglo-Saxon and in Latin. 

There is also a single leaf of a chronicle, Cott. 
Domitian A ix [h], which deals with the years 
1 1 13 and 1 1 14. The loss of the main portion is the 
more to be regretted because it was plainly inde- 
pendent of E, the only MS. still extant which takes 
us beyond the eleventh century. 

Towards the end of the ninth century Alfred the 
great was reigning in the southern and eastern dis- 
tricts of England; the rest of the land was under 
the thraldom of the Danes. Alfred was one of those 
men who thoroughly grasp the needs and oppor- 
tunities of the age in which they are born. All the 
best instincts of his time and race were united in 
his single personality ; from our vantage-ground of 
the future we are able to look back upon him as the 
exponent of the vital and progressive tendencies of 
the ninth century. One of the many helpful and 
significant ideas, that were running through North 
Europe at the time, was that of national unity. 
Charlemagne’s work in France and Germany and 
Italy gave the ideal of a great administration, which 
dealt with vast and extended territories. The Eng- 
lish were not the only folk to feel the new impulse ; 
Eric in Sweden, Harold Fairhair in Norway, Gut- 
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torm in Denmark — all gave expression to the same 
unconscious will. Egbert, a pupil of Charlemagne, 
had laid the foundation of the new movement in 
this country by reviving the title and power of the 
Bretwaldas. Alfred, forty years afterwards, was able 
to make a more significant advance; he determined 
that one king and one king only should bear sway 
in England. His descendants fully absorbed the 
idea, and never ceased from strife until success 
crowned their efforts in 954 and the last king of the 
Northumbrians was driven from the realm by king 
Eadred. 

The significance of the idea of one king to ex- 
press the unity of England is easily understood; 
the conception of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is no 
less symbolic of the same tendency. Here we have 
a definite attempt to weld various local annals and 
records into one whole and to put forward the result 
as a national chronicle. 

The materials which Alfred had at his command 
were of the most meagre value. The Teutonic 
settlers of Britain had no notion of giving an ac- 
count of themselves. Angles and Saxons and Jutes 
seem to have forgotten their old traditions by the 
ninth century ; and whatever was preserved in the 
national poetry was not held worthy of a place in the 
national chronicle. No better proof of this can exist 
than the state of our knowledge, futile in its scanti- 
ness, concerning the actual conquest of Britain in 
the fifth and sixth centuries. It is probable that the 
magic- and myth-filled stories of the Celts, dealing 
with king Arthur and the rest of them, contain more 
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genuine material than the bare annals of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, which cannot even be trusted 
for chronological exactness. The introduction of 
Christianity in the seventh century meant a con- 
nection, however slight, with the Continent. Lists 
of kings and bishops were compiled and continued 
under the new influence; the genealogical traditions 
of the various races were even committed to prose. 
In the new medium of the Latin tongue Bede’s 
immortal work was composed. 

Alfred collected such scanty records together and 
added to them a history of the century in which he 
lived. Egbert’s wars were not yet forgotten, and 
the deeds of his son and grandsons were still nearer 
the king’s own experience. The account of his own 
wars down to the year 892 is probably from the pen 
of the West-Saxon monarch himself; no definite 
judgement can be given, but the spirit and style of 
the narrative is wholly Alfred’s. We know from 
other sources that the king’s mind soared above the 
isolated life of his own island; he felt in all its ful- 
ness the great man’s need of a less restricted atmo- 
sphere. To this unconscious instinct we may trace 
the sending of alms to India and the frequent men- 
tion of foreign events in that portion of the Chronicle 
attributed to him. Note, too, the curiosity which is 
shown about the three Irish exiles of the year 891 : 
Alfred was ever interested in tales of the outside 
world; compare the account of the voyages of 
Ohthere and Wulfstan which he inserted in his 
translation of Orosius’ History. 

It was possibly at Winchester, the capital of the 
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West-Saxon realm, that Alfred superintended the 
compilation of the first English national chronicle, 
in contradistinction to purely local annals. In all 
probability his was the hand which wrote the his- 
tory of the Danish invasions. The actual auto- 
graph 1 of this first portion of our chronicle has not 
been preserved; but the Parker MS. [a] is a copy of 
one of the many transcriptions which by the king’s 
orders were distributed among the different religious 
houses of England. Another MS. was sent to some 
northern monastery, possibly Ripon, where a series 
of Northumbrian annals extending at least from 733 
to 806 were incorporated in it and fuller extracts 
were made from Bede. The scribes of MSS. D and 
E had a copy of this before them when they were 
transcribing the past annals of their country for a 
later age. 

But Alfred was not content to collect old records 
and to bring them up to date with a history of his 
own times ; he provided for the future by appointing 
an official, or officials, to continue the work. In 893 
the Danes broke once more into Wessex and the 

1 Concerning which Mr. Plummer writes (vol. 2, c ii-c iii) : 
“ It is now fully recognized that from the middle of the eighth 
to the middle of the ninth century there is a chronological dis- 
location running through all our extant chronicles, a majority 
of the events . . . proving to be two years, and some . . . 
three years behind the true chronology. This dislocation is 
purely mechanical and is due to the scribe passing over now 
and again (as may easily be done) some blank annal against 
which nothing is recorded . . . the proof of this lies in the 
fact that we have evidence of the existence of a chronicle in 
which this dislocation had not taken place.” 
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dependent districts ; for the remainder of his reign 
the king was too busy to attend to aught else. For 
twenty years, however, after his death, the impulse 
which he had given was continued; and the con- 
temporary records of the reign of Edward the elder 
are of the finest and most authentic nature. 

We have now arrived at the interesting question 
of the Mercian Register. After closing the year 
915 ( = 918 A), two MSS., B and C, introduce a 
number of annals, extending from 902-924, and deal- 
ing mainly with the deeds of -^Ethelflsed, lady of 
the Mercians. D, on the other hand, recognizing 
the crude nature of this insertion, tries to amal- 
gamate it in chronological order with the rest of his 
text. These records form a little Midland Register 
of about twenty years. Of the same nature are the 
second group of northern annals, extending from 
901 to 954, which exist fragmentarily in D and E, 
and are found also in Simeon of Durham in a more 
elaborate form; these, too, probably originated in 
a separate document. The existence of two inde- 
pendent contemporary chronicles, dealing with 
events in middle and northern England, is doubly 
interesting because they show that attempts at his- 
torical writing were being made outside the official 
continuation of Alfred’s work. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the impulse was soon exhausted; the various 
MSS. are obliged to piece out the story of the fifty 
years following the death of Edward the elder with 
ballads, notices of deaths, successions, etc., and 
other scraps. At this point B ceases altogether; 
A is continued very scantily up to 1001 ; after that 
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date the latter, which in 892 had been sent to Win- 
chester, was transferred thence to Christ-Church, 
where it received a few Canterbury additions, end- 
ing up with the Latin Acts of Lanfranc. Before A 
left Winchester a transcript was made. This is our 
W, which received no further additions. 

The history of the second Danish struggle (983- 
1018) is recorded by MSS. C, D, E in practically 
identical terms ; the source of this work and the 
place of composition are unknown. The relations 
between C, D, E how become too complicated to be 
expressed in any single formula. All we can say is 
that in some cases two or more of them used com- 
mon materials. But we have every possible variety 
of relation between them. A peculiar feature of C is 
its strongly anti-Godwinist tone, with which one 
may compare the opposite side as expressed by E 
and more moderately by D. C ends abruptly in 
1066, D ends incompletely at 1079, E alone con- 
tinues to 1154. In its present form the last-named 
is a Peterborough Chronicle; it is full of notices 
bearing on the local history of Peterborough. But 
a comparison with other MSS., combined with a 
study of the language of the earlier entries, shows 
that they are later insertions in a non-Peterborough 
Chronicle. The original probably had its home at 
St. Augustin’s Monastery, Canterbury, until 1121; 
in that year it was transferred to Peterborough. 
There a fresh transcription was made; the local 
additions being inserted in the process. From the 
original MS. at St. Augustin’s a bilingual epitome 
was made for the use of the neighbouring monas- 
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tery of Christ-Church ; and in this a few local 
Kentish notices were embodied. This is our F, which 
ends in 1058. 

Here is the tale of the conception and subsequent 
development of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, as a 
critical study of the several MSS., which have been 
handed down to us, reveals it. The table opposite, 
adapted from Mr. Plummer, shows the precise 
relationship existing between the extant MSS. 

A few words remain to be said concerning the 
translation. The Parker MS. is the text which I 
have used, but extracts have been made from the 
other MSS. wherever the difference of phraseology 
or fact justified their insertion. As the relative value 
of the various texts differs considerably, I have 
judged it necessary to indicate the source from 
which each annal is derived. Mr. Plummer’s critical 
edition of “Two Saxon Chronicles parallel ” (Claren- 
don Press), has of course formed the basis and 
guide of this book; and to it I am indebted for the 
few remarks above on the origin and growth of the 
chronicles, for many of the notes and for the saving 
of much labour in making the index. 

I have translated word for word in the most literal 
and exact way, my aim being as much to preserve 
the spirit as the sense and historical truths of the 
original. The spelling of proper names always pre- 
sents a difficulty to the student of early English his- 
tory. The majority of Anglo-Saxon personal names 
are dead and must always bear about them the flavour 
of the past, but more than a few have survived the 
Norman Conquest and lived on to our own times. 
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These latter are symbolic of the real continuity of 
English history, which certainly did not begin with 
William the conqueror; and I have therefore given 
them the familiar garb of modern spelling. The 
remainder are retained in the normal West-Saxon 
manner. The same principles have been followed 
with regard to place-names ; wherever the identifica- 
tion of sites can be settled with certainty — and this 
fortunately applies to most cases — there has been 
no difficulty ; wherever there is doubt or ignorance 
on the point, the original Anglo-Saxon form is 
given either in the text or in the index. 

No attempt has been made to find a modern 
rendering for a few more or less technical expres- 
sions, e.g.> “fyrd,” “hold,” “huscarl,” “sac and 
soc,” “ witan the reason whereof is that one can- 
not supply from the modern language words for the 
purpose of describing institutions and ideas no 
longer in existence. To do so would only mislead 
readers and create a false impression in their minds. 
A fruitless and ridiculous failure is achieved when 
one endeavours to read a modern novel in an Ice- 
landic saga; and on the same grounds it must be 
borne in mind that no one can enjoy the early 
English chronicles who does not first realize that 
the social life of his ancestors differed fundamentally 
from that of the present day. For the sake of those 
who are not well versed in Anglo-Saxon history, I 
append here an explanation of the few Anglo-Saxon 
words which I have deemed necessary to retain in 
translation. 

The “huscarls” were the king’s body-guard; 
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they formed a regular force of armed soldiers in 
contradistinction to the “ fyrd” or levy of the people. 
The “ butse-carls ” stand in the same relation to- 
wards the ship-fyrd that the “huscarls” occupy 
towards the land-fyrd. The word “hold” occurs 
once or twice in the chronicles ; the title was intro- 
duced by the Danes, and its exact significance is 
unknown. Equal ignorance must be professed about 
the precise meaning of “bone” in 1063 D; it re- 
ferred to a certain part of a ship, beyond that we 
can say nothing. The “ staller” (1047 D, 1067 D) 
was an officer of the royal household answering to 
the later constable or marshal. The “ witan ” were 
the wise men of the country, the chiefs temporal 
and spiritual who formed the highest council in the 
kingdom; the “ witena-gemot ” was a meeting of 
the wise men. The “ geld ” was a tax which origin- 
ated in forced payments to the Danish invaders. 
A Scandinavian word “husting,” is found on 
p. 1 19; it signifies a meeting or council. In the 
Peterborough insertion, under the year 963, p. 266, 
we find the phrase, “sac and soc” — the right of 
holding a court for criminal and civil affairs. Here 
is the total of untranslateable words. I will add that 
the ordinary word for Christmas found in the various 
texts is the old Teutonic and pre-Christian “ Mid- 
winter”; under the Norman influence the modern 
phrase begins to come in and gradually prevails. 
With the twelfth century a third term makes its 
appearance, “Nativity.” 

A word must be said on the beginning of the 
year in the Anglo-Saxon chronicles ; two modes of 
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reckoning are found side by side. The prevailing 
system is that which begins the year on December 
25th; the most obvious examples of this are to be 
found in the later parts of MS. E, where the annals 
constantly open with the holding of the Christmas 
court. This reckoning differs only from our own in 
that the seven days, December 25th-December 31st, 
are dated one year later than in our system. The 
other method, viz., that of fixing the beginning of 
the year with Easter, presents a greater disarrange- 
ment, as Easter is a moveable feast. Hence certain 
days in March and April may in some cases occur 
twice over in the same year. In all instances of this 
reckoning, the chronicles are some three or four 
months behind our modern system. 

The index has served more than its customary 
purpose; the student is advised to turn to its pages 
in order to identify the many names alike of per- 
sons and of places occurring — particularly in the 
early portion of the chronicle — without any indica- 
tions by which one might specify or locate them. 
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[PARKER MS. 1 ] 

I N the year, when was past from the birth of Christ 
four hundred and ninety-four winters, Cerdic and 
Cynric his son landed at Cerdicesora with five ships. 
And this Cerdic was son of Elesa, Elesa of Esla, Esla 
of Gewis, Gewis of Wig, Wig of Freawin, Freawin of 
Frithogar, Frithogar of Brand, Brand of Baeldaeg, Bael- 
daeg of Woden. 

And about six years after they landed, they conquered 
the kingdom of the West-Saxons; and they were the 
first kings that conquered 2 the land of the West-Saxons 
from the Welsh. And he had the kingdom sixteen 
years; and when he died, his son Cynric succeeded to 
the kingdom and held 3 it seventeen winters. When he 
died, Ceol succeeded to the kingdom and held it six 4 
years. When he died, Ceolwulf his brother succeeded 
and he reigned seventeen years ; and their kin goes back 
to Cerdic. Then Cynegils, Ceolwulf s brother’s son, suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom and reigned thirty-one 5 winters ; 

1 Besides A this genealogical preface is only found in Cott. Tib. 
A, iii, f. 178, a single leaf which has been thought to have belonged 
originally to MS. B. I indicate the readings of this leaf by the 
letter P. 

2 Took from the Welsh. — P. 

8 And held it twenty-six winters. When he died, Ceawlin his 
son succeeded thereto and held it seventeen years. — P, 

4 Five.— P, 5 Twenty.— P. 

B 
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and he first received baptism of the kings of the West- 
Saxons. And then Cenwalh succeeded and held the 
kingdom thirty-one winters ; and this Cenwalh was son 
of Cynegils ; and then Sexburg his queen held the king- 
dom one year after him. Then iEscwin succeeded to 
the kingdom, whose kin goes back to Cerdic, and held 
it two years. Then Centwin, son of Cynegils, succeeded 
to the kingdom of the West-Saxons and reigned seven 
years . 1 Then Cead walla succeeded to the kingdom, 
whose kin goes back to Cerdic, and held it three years. 
Then Ine succeeded to the kingdom of the Saxons , 2 
whose kin goes back to Cerdic, and held it thirty-seven 
winters. Then iEthelhard succeeded thereto, whose kin 
goes back to Cerdic, and held [the kingdom] fourteen 
winters . 8 Then Cuthred succeeded, whose kin goes back 
to Cerdic, and held [the kingdom] seventeen years. Then 
Sigebert succeeded, whose kin goes back to Cerdic, and 
held [the kingdom] one year. Then Cynewulf succeeded 
to the kingdom, whose kin goes back to Cerdic, and 
held it thirty-one winters. Then Berhtric succeeded to 
the kingdom, whose kin goes back to Cerdic, and held 
it sixteen years. Then Egbert succeeded to the king- 
dom, and held it thirty-seven winters and seven months ; 
and then ^Ethelwulf, his son, succeeded, and held [the 
kingdom] eighteen and a half years. This ^Ethelwulf 
was son of Egbert, Egbert of Ealhmund, Ealhmund of 
Eafa, Eafa of Eoppa, Eoppa of Ingild, Ingild of Cenred 
— and Ine of Cenred, and Cuthburg [daughter] of Cenfed, 
and Cwenburg [daughter] of Cenred — Cenred of Ceol- 
wald, Ceolwald of Cuthwulf, Cuthwulf of Cuthwin, Cuth- 
win of Celm, Celm of Cynric , 4 Cynric of Cerdic. 

And then iEthelbald his son succeeded to the king- 
dom and held it five years. Then ^Ethelbert his brother 
succeeded thereto and held [the kingdom] five years. 
Then ^Ethelred their brother succeeded to the kingdom 
and held it five years. Then Alfred their brother suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom ; and at the time were past twenty- 

1 Nine. — P. 2 West-Saxons. — P. 

3 Sixteen years. — P. 

4 Cynric of Creoda, Creoda of Cerdic. — P. 
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three winters of his age and three hundred and ninety-six 
winters since first his kin conquered the land of the West- 
Saxons from the Welsh . 1 

Sixty winters before Christ’s incarnation, Gaius Julius 
the Emperor first of the Romans sought Briton-land; 
and crushed the Britons in battle and overcame them 
and nevertheless might not win a kingdom there. 



[LAUD MS.] 

The island of Britain is eight hundred miles long and 
two hundred miles broad; and here in this island are 
five languages — English and British and Welsh and 
Scottish and Pictish and Book-Latin . 2 The first in- 
habitants of this land were Britons; they came from 
Armenia 3 and first settled in the south of Britain. Then 
it befel that the Piets came from the south from Scythia 
with long ships — not many — and first landed in North 
Ireland and there entreated the Scots that they might 
dwell there. But they would not permit them for they 
said that they might not all dwell there together. And 

1 P omits the last sentence (“at the time . . . Welsh”) and 
continues — and held [the kingdom] a year and a half less than 
thirty winters. Then Edward, son of Alfred, succeeded thereto 
and held it twenty-four winters. When he died, iEthelstan his 
son succeeded to [the kingdom] and held it fourteen years and 
seven weeks and three days. Then Edmund his brother succeeded 
thereto and held [the kingdom] six and a half years save two 
nights. Then Eadred his brother succeeded thereto, and held it 
nine years and six weeks. Then Eadwig, son of king Edmund, 
succeeded to [the kingdom] and held it three years and thirty- 
six weeks save two days. When he died, Edgar his brother suc- 
ceeded thereto and held [the kingdom] sixteen years and eight 
weeks and two nights. When he died, Edward, son of Edgar, 
succeeded thereto, and held . . . The writing stops at the begin- 
ning of a line ; so that there never was any more of this preface. 

2 Apparently six tongues are here enumerated; but possibly 
we are meant to understand only one language in “ British and 
Welsh.” MS. D has “ English, Brito-Welsh, Scottish, Pictish, and 
Book-Latin.” It is noteworthy that the Laud MS. — from which 
the above introduction is taken — has the phrase Brito-Welsh a 
little lower down. F follows E but omits “ Book-Latin.” 

3 Misreading of Bede’s Armorica ; cf. note. 
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